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more truly at the bottom of her refusal to participate 
in a demonstration against our proposal to go to war 
for the relief of Cuba than any real love of our 
country and people, or any real wish to have us 
succeed in overthrowing the oppressive power of 
monarchical Spain in the West Indies. 

If there is ever to be any real international friend- 
ship, as there ought to be, it must be built upon an 
entirely different foundation from that which lies at 
the basis of ordinary alliances, coalitions and rap- 
prochements between nations. These are at bottom 
hollow shams, full of hypocrisy and double-dealing, 
can never be depended on, and in the long run always 
work injury. They grow out of enmity and the 
desire to overreach or outwit some other power, and 
not out of the wish to promote the real welfare of 
the country with which the alliance or " understand- 
ing" is entered into. Every nation which has any 
self-respect and regard for its highest and best inter- 
ests ought strictly to avoid them. The nation that 
"does justly, loves mercy and walks humbly with 
God," that seeks unselfishly to promote the rights 
and interests of peoples as men, regardless of the 
political or commercial profit that is to come from 
so doing, will have its reward in true and abiding 
friendship. 

We are glad to be able to say that our own coun- 
try has in the past shown a large measure of this 
noble, unselfish spirit toward other peoples, and the 
result has been that we have until recently been re- 
spected, honored and even loved abroad as no other 
nation was ever loved and honored. The departure 
that we have made from it has already cost us dearly ; 
but a good deal of it still remains, and every citizen 
of the republic owes it to himself, to his country and 
to humanity, to try to restore it to its original vigor 
and brightness, and to develop it to a point much 
beyond that which it has ever reached. The sorry 
spectacle which these foreign powers have made of 
themselves in their efforts to cover up their tracks, 
and to prove themselves to have been the most un- 
selfish and devoted friends in the world, is enough to 
restrain our government and people from any wish 
ever to make experiments along the same line. 



Our Newest Possessions. 

We are in the process of " expanding " again. It 
is not much this time, to be sure, but it is " expan- 
sion," and that satisfies the national appetite. The 
Danish West Indies are to become ours under the 
treaty (given on another page) between Denmark 
and our government for their cession to us. The 
treaty is to be ratified without delay by the Senate, 
as any treaty for " expansion " would be at the 
present time. (Since this was written the treaty 
has been ratified.) 

The three islands of the group, St. Thomas, St. 



John and Santa Cruz, — all saints, — lie some dis- 
tance east of Puerto Rico and are a sort of natural 
appendage thereto. It would be easy, as it would 
be most natural, to put them under the same govern- 
mental control as their bigger neighbor; probably, 
however, the expansion promoters already have some 
" governor " slated for this new and important (!) 
colonial position at a salary of not less than ten 
thousand a year. Our colonial "governors," how- 
ever small their dominions, will all have to have big 
salaries (Governor Taft has twenty thousand dollars 
a year, four times as much as our Senators and twice 
as much as the Supreme Court judges receive), that 
they may properly exhibit, among the high function- 
aries of other " expansion " powers, the virtues and 
benevolences of the new American policy. 

The material value of these new possessions is not 
difficult to estimate. The territory of the three 
islands taken together would make a rectangular 
strip a little less than twenty-five miles long by ten 
miles wide, or something under two hundred and fifty 
square miles. The entire population of the islands 
is about thirty-two thousand " souls." About three- 
fourths of them are blacks. The remainder are 
Danes and others of different nationalities. 

For these bits of territory, so small that it is hard 
to find any trace of them on ordinary maps, — or 
rather for " sovereignty " over them, for that is what 
we are after, — our government has agreed to pay 
the sum of five millions of dollars. That is over 
thirty dollars per acre for the whole area. This 
includes, of course, the few government buildings 
and the fortifications. The West India hurricanes 
and tidal waves have been thrown in by Denmark 
as an "inducement." We paid only four times this 
sum, twenty millions of dollars, for the whole Phil- 
ippine group of some twelve hundred islands. But 
sovereignty is a cheaper article in the Orient than in 
the Occident. Thirty years ago our government was 
on the point of giving ten millions for these same 
Danish islands. We have saved five millions by 
listening to Sumner and Seward, and waiting. If 
we had waited thirty years more we should probably 
have saved most of the other five millions, for the 
islands have for some time paid no revenue to Den- 
mark; they have, in fact, been a source of consider- 
able actual loss to her, and in a little time she might 
possibly have made us a present of them or given us 
something to take them off her hands. 

A writer who has lived in the Danish West Indies 
closes a very interesting description of the islands, 
the people and their customs, in a recent article in 
the Independent, by saying that " they are an acquisi- 
tion to the United States." He uses no adjective 
with the word, and one is left to guess whether he 
thinks it a bad or a good bargain. 

The real reason why our government desires to 
own the islands is because of the opportunity their 
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fine harbor offers for the creation and maintenance 
of a naval station. There is probably no other way 
in which they will be of any advantage to the nation, 
or their transfer of any profit to the inhabitants. If 
we are to plunge further into naval expansion and 
the policy abroad which a great navy involves, then 
the possession of the islands will be an effective 
means of furthering the end aimed at ; but we shall, 
by their possession for this end, only be paving the 
way for larger and more irreparable injury to our 
national ideal and our proper mission among the 
nations of the earth. 

It seems a pity that such a treaty as that for the 
cession of these islands to the United States could 
not have had a larger and more important subject. 
Few treaties have been more finely conceived or 
better drawn. The kind of expansion involved in 
it, or cession of territory, if one look at it from the 
other side, is such as no opponent of expansion by 
violence or of territorial robbery objects to. In fact, 
it is such as all of them believe in wherever the 
conditions make it wise. The transfer is made by 
the free choice of both parties, without any show or 
implication of force. It is a pacific transaction, and 
deepens the mutual friendship of the two countries. 
When the United States can expand in this way so 
as to take in the whole of North America, the oppo- 
nents of expansion by violence will be the first to 
favor it. 

There is only one feature which the treaty lacks 
to make it perfect. It ought to have had a clause 
declaring that the transfer of sovereignty was by the 
consent of the people of the islands properly ob- 
tained. It is understood that the inhabitants of the 
islands in the main do desire to be transferred to the 
United States. This ought to have been put into 
the treaty, as the provision was placed in it that all 
desiring to do so should retain their Danish citizen- 
ship. This latter provision may possibly have been 
considered by the negotiators to involve the former, 
though we think it scarcely does. 

There is one article of the treaty which is quite 
sure to give it hereafter unusual historic significance, 
that is, the agreement that all differences arising in 
reference to the interpretation or application of the 
treaty shall be referred to the Hague Permanent 
Court of Arbitration. If the treaty is ratified at 
once, this will be the first agreement by any two 
nations to refer to the Permanent Court for settle- 
ment controversies of a certain class, or, in other 
words, the first step in obligatory international 
arbitration. 



Editorial Notes. 

The latest surprise in international poli- 

Aiifa l ncl aPaneSe tios ' 8 tlle new f ' llal auian ce between Great 
Britain and Japan, the terms of which we 
give on another page. The agreement is the outcome of 
the events of the past two years, during which Great 
Britain and Japan have acted together, Its purpose is 
explained by the British Foreign Secretary to be the pres- 
ervation of the integrity and independence of China, and 
to prevent any disturbance of the territorial status qvo 
in the adjoining regions. Lord Lansdowne explains 
further that the contract contains no provisions which 
can be regarded as aggressive or self-seeking, or that 
interfere with the legitimate interests of other powers, 
and that this was one of the considerations \vi ich induced 
the British government to enter into it. What the effect 
of the treaty will be, it is impossible to guess. It has 
taken the Britisli public entirely by surprise, as the secret 
of its negotiation had not leaked out. It is regarded as 
a direct move against Russia, to prevent feared aggres- 
sions by her upon Manchuria and Korea. Its ultimate 
effect, therefore, is quite as likely to be to provoke war as 
to preserve peace. It introduces into the Far East for 
the first time the policy of alliances of force which have 
proved the source of such interminable misunderstand- 
ing, suspicion and irritation in Western Europe. The 
improvement in it upon former alliances of the kind may 
be thought such as to prevent to a degree its mischievous 
effects, but this is very doubtful. Every end sought by 
the treaty could, we believe, have been better attained if 
both powers had preserved their absolute independence. 
No power has had more influence during the Eastern 
crisis than the United States, and her leading position 
was largely due to the fact that she had no entangling 
alliances. Lord Lansdowne's explanations reveal the 
doubts which his government had about the advisability 
of the convention. If the British public had been con- 
sulted, it is entirely probable that the alliance would not 
have been made. The day of such alliances ought to 
have passed ; at least, it ought to be impossible in a 
country like Great Britain for them to be foisted upon 
the country without the participation of the people by 
their representatives in Parliament. 



. . . JJEre Nbuvelle, of Paris, a part of whose pro- 
gramme is the propagation of the principles of peace as 
taught by Jesus Christ, declares militarism and war to 
be "homicide and brigandage scientifically and legally 
organized." 



Dr. Maurice Baumfeld, the distinguished 
Newspaper Vienna correspondent who has been for 

Correspondent*. r 

some time in this country studying the 
general industrial and social condition of our people, 
has been uttering some most pertinent things about the 
relation of correspondents to international good under- 
standing and friendship. He says : 



